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WE present elsewhere in tabular form the salient points 
of the annual statements of such of those companies as 
have, up to this time, given publicity to their reports. 
These figures are official, and were furnished THE SPECTA- 
TOR direct by the officers of the companies. As others 
are received we shall add them to the list, and republish 
them. The standing of the companies generally is well 
understood, and curiosity is mainly excited to ascertain 
the volume of business transacted by each last year, and its 
effect upon surplus. These facts we give in a concise man- 
ner, for this exhibit, preferring brevity to a ponderous ar- 
ray of figures relating to matters of detail. These we shall 
present fully in our POCKET INDEXES, soon to be issued, 
which will contain exhibits of the business done by nearly 
300 companies during each year for the past five years. 
For the present we are content to give the salient features 
of the statements for the year just passed. 





THE retirement of the Lenox Fire Insurance Company 


from business was an event not unexpected. In fact, it is 
more a matter of surprise that it maintained for so longa 
time the struggle against the inevitable. Mr. Rhodes, sec- 
retary of the company, in explanation, very truthfully re- 
marked to a reporter “ that there is no money to be made 
by a small company like this.” The Lenox had a capital of 
$150,000 ; in 1878 it had a surplus of $55,000, which has 
been steadily diminishing year by year, until, on the first 
of January, but about $4,000 was left of it. The indica- 
tions were that the losses and expenses of another year 
would eat into its capital, and its stockholders were, there- 
fore, wise in withdrawing from business while the situation 
was such that they could get their money back. In the 
excessive competition that now exists for business, the 
small capital companies are placed at a great disadvantage. 
Rates being equal, insurers prefer those companies that 
show large volumes of capital, assets and surplus, and will 
take their policies in preference to those of the light- 
weight companies. As there is now absolutely free trade in 
insurance, and any company is at liberty to make its own 
rate, the small companies have hard work in disposing of 








their policies where a large company offers theirs at the 
same price. For several years the tendency of business 
has been towards the large companies, while the small 
ones have seen their surplus gradually disappearing. There 
are a number of companies that were little if any better off 
on the first of January than the Lenox, and they can follow 
the example of that company with profit to their stock- 
holders, the underwriting profession, and the insuring pub- 
lic. 





WE have heretofore printed numerous instances of the 
rapacity of the graveyard insurance speculators of Penn- 
sylvania, and of the recklessness of managers of the co- 
operative companies doing this graveyard business. An- 
other instance is reported by telegraph. Martin Hughes 
died at Hawley, Penn., on January 8, at the age of 94 
years. He had been an invalid for more than a year. 
It is reported that over $100,000 insurance was held on his 
life in Pennsylvania graveyard insurance companies by 
residents of Wayne County, Penn. Most of the policies 
were issued since August last. As public opinion and the 
law combined have driven many of these companies out 
of existence, and as confidence inthem has been generally 
destroyed, it is not probable that these death-rattle specu- 
lators will realize any considerable portion of the $100,000 
on which they have been paying assessments. If they get 
$1,000 they will do well. Happily for the community, 
graveyard insurance has virtually died out, after lining 
the pockets of a few enterprising swindlers, and filling the 
communities where it flourished with innumerable deluded 
victims. 









IN all the important posts under government, and especi- 
ally those of a fiduciary nature, bonds are exacted of the 
incumbent for the faithful discharge of his duties. The 
same procedure obtains with courts of justice. Guardians, 
executors, administrators, bailers and in fact whenever any- 
thing important has to be done involving the possession or 
control of property, the first step is the filing of a bond 
for the security of the beneficiaries. If there is any real 
necessity for all this, and experience has shown that there 
is, why should not the same security be required of officers 
of savings banks, insurance companies and other finan- 
cial corporations in which the temptation to the dishonest 
misuse of funds is equally great? If a corporation be- 
comes insolvent and a court appoints a receiver, he is re- 
quired to give bonds. If there is any necessity for this 
why should not the officers who immediately before him 
were in control of the funds, have also have been asked to 
give bonds? The times have demonstrated that we are 
altogether too loose in regard to corporate management 
Sufficient care is not exercised as to who are made offi- 
cers. No man who is unable to get an endorsement to his 
honesty and capacity in the shape of a sufficient bond for 
his fidelity and care should be allowed to control such large 
and important interests. This can_only be faccomplished 
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by means of legislative enactment and should be done at 
once. The people who deal with incorporated companies 
cannot be relied upon to bring about a reform at ther own 
instance. They are too much scattered to take any con- 
solidated action even for their own benefit, and they would 
hardly be listened to by managers were they to make the 
demand. There is no other way in such matters but for 
the legislature to protect the interests of the people. 





IT will be remembered that a crusade was carried on by 
two or three insurance journals some time ago against the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, because of 
its large investments in real estate. It will also be remem- 
bered that THE SPECTATOR defended these investments, 
and predicted that eventually they would prove more profi- 
table to the company than any others. At thattime the 
real estate market was very much depressed, and, asa mat- 
ter of fact, the then marketable value of real estate owned 
by the Connecticut Mutual—or any other holder—was below 
its cost. But it only needed a short season of general bus- 
iness prosperity to revive the real estate market, and not 
only to restore but to enhance the value of real estate. 
Such prosperity has fallen upon the country and, as we 
predicted, there has been a decided advance in property. 
As an indication of how this advance has effected the Con- 
necticut Mutual we quote some figures we find in a Hart- 
ford daily journal. During 1881 the company sold for 
$965,922 real estate that cost it $839,852, showing a gain 
of fifteen per cent over cost, or $126,063. In 1879 the 
Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut valued this same 
property at only $764,334, the sale showing a gain over 
his valuation of $201,587, ora little over twenty-six per 
cent. The Commissioner, however, said at the time that 
the property would regain its former value in time, and the 
company, having similar confidence, chose to wait the up- 
ward turn of the market, notwithstanding the outcry raised 
by its opponents. The wisdom of this policy is illustrated 
by the above figures and will be more abundantly demon- 
strated as the company continues to realize on its real 
estate as favorable opportunities present. Having an 
abundant surplus, and being in no need of funds, it can 
afford to wait. 





AN exchange says that “some experiments have re- 
cently been made in Revel, with a view to test the efficacy 
of a fire extinguishing powder, which, coming into contact 
with the burning materials, produces heavy fumes which 
come in such quantities as to stifle and overwhelm the fire 
itself. Fire having broken out inside a naphtha and petro- 
leum store, the fire brigade, immediately on their arrival, 
closed up all openings, stopping up completely the doors 
and windows. A few boxes of powder were then thrown 
into the burning shop, and after the lapse of two hours the 
doors and windows were opened. Copious and heavy fumes 
issued, by which the progress of the fire had been completely 





arrested. The result of this experiment has been declared | 
eminently successful. The powder is the invention of an 7 
officer in one of the Revel fire brigade, who is endeavoring 2 
to protect it by patent. The powder is expensive, but, as 
a Russian newspaper remarks, ‘not so expensive as a con- 


flagration.’” This idea is nothing new. Fire extinguishing 7 


“stink pots,” as firemen call them, have been used in this 7 
country, but as they are quite as liable to extinguish by- 
standers as the fire, their general adoption is not likely, E. 
We remember a case in Philadelphia where one of these 7 
“stink pots” was thrown into a burning building, the fumes 7 


coming from it overpowering several persons and nearly 7 


proving fatal to them. The great objection to the use of 7 
chemical preparations for fire extinguishing purposes lies 7 
in the fact that they are dangerous to handle. Many ex. | 


periments have been made, and the only combination of 7 


chemicals that has met with any success are those used in 
fire extinguishers. 
danger. But the idea that it is possible, when a fire is rag- 
ing ina building, for the firemen to close all openings, 
exclude the air, and then rely upon “stink pots” to put 
out the flames, is preposterous. If the air could be ex- 
cluded, the flames would go out for lack of material to 
keep them alive. The fact that every fire creates strong 
currents of air is what makes them so difficult to handle. 
Possibly the day may come when some chemical combina- 
tiun may take the place of water for fire extinguishment, 


but such compound must operate in the open air, and not a 


be dependent upon air-tight structures for its success. 





THE Grand Jury at Newark devoted several days last 
week to examining witnesses relative to the affairs of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of that city. 
It is stated that after hearing what these various witnes- 
ses had to say, the Grand Jury abandoned the investigation. 
It appointed, however, a committee of three to examine 
the accounts of the company, but when they found that it 
would take about four or five months to do so, they gave 
up the idea. Probably the fact that the company had re- 
cently undergone a most searching examination by the in- 
surance authorities, and had received from them the high- 
est endorsement, induced the Grand Jury to let well enough 
alone. The Grand Jury’s investigation developed the fact 
that some years ago, Augustus Baldwin, cashier of the 
company, suddenly fled to Europe, being a defaulter to 
the amount of $40,000. As he was out of the country, 
the company concluded to pocket the loss and say nothing 
about it. This, as reported, is all the Grand Jury could 
elicit against the company, even from the mouths of its 
persistent enemies. On Monday, of this week, the annual 
meeting of the company was held, at which Theodore 
Macknet, who was recently chosen president in place of 
Lewis C. Grover, resigned that office, expressing a prefer- 
ence for his old position of tresurer. Hon. Amzi Dodd 
was the unanimously chosen president of the company. 
Mr. Dodd recently resigned the office of Vice Chancellor of 
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the State, with a view to resuming his official connection 
with the Mutual Benefit, of which company he was for 
years a responsible and trusted officer. Mr. Macknet was 
re-elected Treasurer, and a new Board of Directors was 
chosen, among whom are ex-Governor Marcus L. Ward, 
and Secretary of State Frederick T. Frelinghuysen. In 
the selection of Amzi Dodd as president of the company, 
the directors have made an admirable choice. No man in 
the State possesses the confidence of the people more uni- 
versally than this gentleman. His success and standing in 
the legal profession are well known, but as an expert in 
life insurance he stands also in the foremost rank. He is 
a thorough master of the theory and practice of life insur- 
ance, and all its various problems are perfectly familiar to 
him. With these qualities he combines a sound and mas- 
terly judgment which is well calculated to deal with the 
practical questions of the business. When the fact of the 
re-organization of the official staff of the company was 
made known, the best citizens of Newark hastened to con- 
gratulate the officers, and among those who called to ex- 
press their entire confidence in the new management were 
several members of the Grand Jury. By the re-organiza- 
tion the company will be a decided gainer in strength and 
popularity. 





IN our news columns we print this week the full report 
of acommittee of the Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia, 
on the subject of fire escapes. Recently when a factory 
was burned in that city, and several lives were lost because 
proper fire escapes were not provided, the coroner’s jury 
censured the owner of the building and the city authorities 
for neglect in the matter, while relatives of the persons 
whose lives were sacrificed have begun suits for damages 
against the owner, some of them threatening suits against 
the city. Asa result, the city authorities have been prose- 
cuting inquiries into the construction of buildings where 
large numbers of persons are employed, and also requested 
the Franklin Institute to investigate the subject of fire 
escapes. The committee’s report indicates that they care- 
fully and conscientiously prosecuted their investigations, 
but the conclusions to which they arrive are not calculated 
to solve the vexed problem as to what is the best means of 
rescuing persons from a burning building. We observe 
that they condemn the use of a canvas chute, on the ground 
that it is an unusual means of exit from a building, and 
calculated to terrify women and children. Experience 
shows that persons confined in a burning building are 
usually much terrified, and are thankful for any means of 
escape from the flames, As a matter of fact, the canvas 
chutes used in the fire brigades of Europe have saved more 
lives than all other external fire escapes ever invented. In 
view of their success, it is surprising that they have not 
been adopted by the fire departments in this country. 
When the lives of men, women and children are in peril in 
a burning building, it matters little what means of escape 
are provided ; nothing but wide stairways, well protected, 
will give them confidence. If unusual means of exit have 





to be relied upon, they become panic stricken, lose all self- 
control, and thereby invite the calamity they seek to avoid. 
Under such conditions, if rescued at all, they must be res- 
cued by cool heads and willing hands working from the 
outside. It should be imperative, therefore, that every 
large city should have a special life-saving force attached to 
the fire department, and thoroughly equipped with the 
most approved means for rescuing human lives. Any 
machinery for this purpose permanently attached to a 
building is liable to be disabled at the very outbreak of a 
fire, or enveloped in flames during its progress, thus render- 
ing it useless. In St. Louis there is a well organized Pom- 
pier Corps, consisting of cool-headed, well trained, agile 
firemen. These, by means of short, light ladders, can 
mount, proceeding from one window to another, to any 
story of a building in a remarkably short space of time. 
The pompier carries with him a life line and other requis- 
ites, by means of which he can draw up a canvas chute, a 
basket, or such other life saving appliances as may be 
necessary for rescuing persons in peril. Excellent service 
has been rendered by this corps, some of its members 
having received a world-wide fame for their intrepidity, and 
the success which has attended their efforts’ in saving life. 
While owners of buildings should be compelled to provide 
adequate exits for the occupants of their premises, still no 
amount of foresight on their part can provide for all emer- 
gencies. To meet them, the fire departments should be 
equipped thoroughly with life saving appliances, so that 
persons imprisoned in a burning building and made frantic 
by the horrible fate apparently awaiting them, can have the 
assistance of trained men to aid them in their efforts to 
escape. 





THE GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE. 


N his annual message to the legislature last week, 

Governor Cornell devotes a paragraph to the subject of 
legitimate insurance, life, fire, and accident, simply recit- 
ing briefly what they did during the year 1880. He also 
devotes a paragraph to co-operative insurance, in which he 
says: ‘When prudently organized, and intelligently and 
honestly managed, this kind of associations undoubtedly 
offers the most economical mode of life insurance. _ Pro- 
viding, as it does, for the comfort of multitudes of 
families that might otherwise be left destitute and depen- 
dent, it is of the greatest importance that every prudential 
measure necessary be taken by the State to guard and 
protect these humane and praise worthy associations from 
abuse.” The Governor unquestionably confuses co- 
operative insurance companies with benefit societies. 
There is the widest difference between them, and to place 
them in the same category is misleading and calculated to 
do injury. Benefit societies are identified with some 
secret organizations, some trade association, or some 
society of a commercial, religious or social nature. The 
benefit society is a part and parcel of the organization that 
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furnishes the reason for its existence, and the same causes 
that tend to bind together and preserve the parent insti- 
tutions keep alive the benefit societies. The benefit 
societies of the Masons, the Odd Fellows, of certain de- 
nominations of. clergymen, of the jewelers, railroad 
engineers and conductors, are maintained because of the 
identity of interests of their members, their special callings 
or fraternal inclinings being strong enough to induce them 
to co-operate for the best interests of their callings or their 
societies, and whatever induces them to give their alle- 
giance to the parent organization, also impels them to 
maintain their memberships in the benefit society estab- 
lished by such organization. The same ties that bind a 
man to masonry impel him to the full performance of his 
duties as a member of a masonic benefit society. Mu- 
tuality of interest is the keystone of all benefit societies. In 
addition, they are, from their very nature, conducted with 
trifling expense, upon the assessment plan, and there is little 
doubt but they have really done good work in the cause of 
charity,the contributions made relieving many a case of need. 
But co-operative life insurance companies are an entirely 
different thing. They are organized by a few speculators, 
who elect themselves to high-salaried offices, and run the 
companies entirely in their own interests and for their own 
profit. They appeal to the general public for business, 
and send their army of solicitors out into the community 
to bring in every victim they can catch, who is willing to 
pay the admission fee. Health, age, physical condition, 
personal habits, are matters which weigh nothing against 
the fact that the applicant is able to pay his membership 
fee. In consideration of this, the company promises, in 
the event of the applicant’s death, to levy an assessment 
upon all other members, and to pay the amount so col- 
lected, less a liberal charge for expenses, to the heirs of 
the deceased. There is no incentive in such organizations 
for a man to maintain his membership. There is no mu- 
tuality of interest between members, and there is no evi- 
dence that the officers are faithful to their trust; there is 
no supervising authority, nor any society or organization 
to which the officers are responsible. It is a purely specu- 
lative business, engineered and managed by a few un- 
scrupulous men, who share the money received from mem- 
bers with the solicitors who bring in the victims. This has 
been the history of co-operative insurance companies, whose 
wrecks have marked every age, and whose victims are num- 
bered by legions. Between these speculative companies and 
the benefit organizations we have alluded to there isas great 
a difference as there is between benevolence and burglary, 
Neither is life insurance in the proper sense, for neither 
gives any guarantee for the fulfilment of its promises; 
neither maintains a reserve fund, to indemnify its members; 
but both are dependent upon the payment of assessments 
upon members after the death of the person for the benefit 
of whose heirs they are levied. That Governor Cornell in- 
tended to endorse the co-operative speculative societies, 
we do not believe, but presume he intended a kindly word 
for the benefit societies we have referred to. We are con- 
firmed in this. belief by another sentence in his message in 





the same connection, that alludes to “hundreds of fraud- 
ulent and speculative organizations existing in other 
States.” He also speaks of the “frequent reports pub- 
lished of the disastrous results of wholesale graveyard in- 
surance in other States,”’ as vindicating his action in veto- 
ing, last winter, the bill which, had it become a law, would 
have invited all the speculative co-operative societies of the 
country to make New York State the scene of their swind- 
ling operations. We think we are fully justified in assum- 
ing that the Governor’s favorable mention of co-operative 
insurance was intended only for the benefit societies, and 
not for those concerns that are organized solely for the 
aggrandizement of their promotors and managers. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THOSE companies which from time to time profess faith in epidemics in 
respect to fire ought now to begin at once and cancel off their sugar re- 
fining risks. Since the Havemeyer & Elder fire, it has been a common 
remark among the companies that this is only the beginning, and even as 


. breweries, storage stores, and dry goods risks have had their one, two 


three turn, so will sugar refineries. This is a vague superstition which 
affects the opinions of managing officials,’but very few, if any, are prepared 
to carry their opinion into action, The only happy companies are those 
which many years ago refused to mark sugar houses as prohibited risks 
and have consistently lived up to their faith. The unhappy conservatives 
of the Greenwich and Howard and others who abhor special hazards but 
were caught with unusual lines on the recent fire, are consoling themselves 
with the thought that they received an adequate rate for the hazard. There 
is a slight beam of comfort in the report that there will be a handsome sal- 
vage on the stock item in the refining insurance, amounting, according to 
a well authenticated opinion, to fifty per cent. This experience will not 
be relished by the companies who deliberately chose the building 
as the choicest part of the risk, and rejected stock as sure to bea total loss. 
This small modicum of comfort, however, has an offset in the outside dam. 
age on other property, and the aggregate demands on the companies will 
probably exceed $600,000, while to the owner, the loss, immediate and 
consequential, will reach nearly a million of dollars. On the whole the 
companies interested will get off cheaply. 


« ie * 


THE report of one of the daily papers that there was a large amount of 
insurance effected on the Havemeyer & Elder sugar refinery in European 
companies not represented in this country is confirmed, as we learn from 
one of the committee appointed to adjust the loss. There is about $60,- 
ooo in Paris companies, and}nearly as much more in companies repre- 
sented in London. 

* 4 % 

Many of our city companies, and more of the agency officers, are suffer- 
ers by the Galveston fire on the evening of the 12th inst. The losses were 
heavy and the insurances pretty full. One of our city companies placed 
large lines on the dry goods risk, and there was the usual weeping and 
wailing after the fire. The best insurance in Texas is supposed to be in 
Galveston, but the profits for 1882 are gone in advance. 

% ee % 

RATES on storage stores have not advanced, all stories to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The companies take advantage of the demand upon 
certain warehouses, and where they can force the rate beyond the usual 
thirty or thirty-five cents, they proceed to lay it on with more vigor than 
discretion. The effect is that while poor stores (comparatively) are taken 
with great freedom and looseness at thirty-five cents, some of the better, 
over which by the schedule tariff, now unluckily obsolete, are entitled to 
a lower rate, are charged fifty to seventy cents. Herein the companies 
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are consistently inconsistent, but no matter what_the risk may,be, they are 
bound to have the rate, provided the assured is in a corner and must pay 
it. When there is no corner, then the companies weaken and the assured 
pays thirty cents. That is about the situation as to storage store insurance 
just now in a nutshell. The Pierrepont and South street fires have had 
thus far no appreciable effect upon the rates, but the talk is loud and 


strong. s e $3 


Now that it seems impossible to combine the fire companies upon any 
movement to advance rates, it is suggested that some smart offices may 
earn a dividend by giving some of the lowest rates on good risks. 
Another downward twist. Dwellings at ten cents seem to pay—why not 
at six cents. The company starting this may get a long way ahead before 
the game is discovered. Then what is the use in limiting storage stores 
to a minimum of thirty cents? Try them at twenty-five, and fill up at that 
rate. Breweries are deemed excellent at seventy-five. Let some company 
take a line on all at fifty or sixty. Rates won’t burn them, and the differ- 
ence in premium won't go far toward losses anyway. This is the kind of 
fallacy to which the business is drifting. Why not follow it to its logical 
results? 

« * % 

Just to keep things even on land and water, some of our city com- 
panies doing an inland marine business are having an unhappy time over 
some barge risks which suftered shipwreck a few days ago on Long Island 
Sound, If report speaks truly, one of our most prosperous locals, which 
makes a pile of money in its fire business every year, has part of this 
Sound loss. The fire companies are having hard raps, but for pure, una- 
dulterated misery, just visit some of the smaller marine offices at this 
season, 

% * * 

A FORMER Brooklyn agent, lately an assistant in a new agency, is in 
trouble about a little matter called forgery. It is said by those who know 
him best that he is one of the most industrious solicitors and successful 
men ever in the business, but his perversity and crookedness in finance 
have ruined his prospects. 

% % % 

For a variation in rates, the new buildings on the corner of Broadway 
and Houston street, present a shining example. They are insured at thirty 
cents while stocks already in the buildings pay readily seventy-five to 
eighty cents. : 

ie * ” 

Ir is stated very freely on the street thatalate broker is about to engage 
in banking business in a responsible position. One of his friends in res- 
ponse to aremark that he had been promoted said, ‘‘ sold out dirt cheap.” 


% % % 


A cITy company which had a risk on a Western glucose factory and an- 
other on the Havemeyer & Elder refinery says that so far as their burn- 
ing qualities are concerned, it is nip and tuck between the pure sugar and 
the other article. In fact the president says h@ wishes to take it plain 
hereafter without sugar, regular or glucose. 

% *& *& 

Ir has been understood for several months that the Columbia was 
on its last legs. An effort was made last summer to secure a contract of 
a majority of the stock by parties who were willing to make a vigorous 
effort to repair its fallen fortunes_by a liberal increase of capital, but cer- 
tain Albany influences, which were potential in its stockholding interests, 
placed such a ridiculous valuation on the control of the company that the 
attempt was abandoned. There isa moral in this for the edification of 
other failing companies to whom overtures have been made to sell out a 


controlling interest. 
* % *% 


TneE question whether commissions are insured to the commission dry 
goods dealers of this under the ordinary form of policy has been revived 
to some extent by a demand fora prominent house that their policies shall 
be endorsed to include commissions. A few of the companies conceded 
the demand, but a large majority declined peremptorily and the assured 
finally backed down. It is only fair to say that several of the largest com- 
panies contend that if the cash value of property at the time includes com- 
missions, then the compagies must pay, but the numerical majority takes 
the opposite ground, There is a firm on Leonard street whose policies 


' the present year. 





distinctly recognize commissions as covered, but the amount of insurance 
is not large and hence it is not difficult to cover it. There are some com- 
panies whose views are held with such tenacity that they will stand a law- 
suit rather than concede the claim, and altogether the question is in a 
lamentable condition of unsettledness. 


* * & 


Ir was to be expected that some companies would pass their dividends 
this time, but the list is longer than was anticipated. There are some com- 
panies at loss on investments this year, and consequently no benefit from 
this source, as there was one year ago, to retard the decaying process, 


* % % 


CERTAIN prosperous American companies are waiting eagerly for the 
appearance of the English companies’ statements. It would be a surprise 
and disappointment if some of those of whom the worst has been predicted 
should present favorable statements of last year’s work. 

% *% * 

Tue brokers are péking fun at the companies, asking when the district 
committee proposes to meet and cut down commissions of brokers to ten 
per cent and other equally foolish questions. It must be confessed that 
the promises of November are rather laughed at in January, but it is mean 
in the brokers to twit the companies about it. This fact will probably 
proyoke a new crusade in some of the insurance journals against the bro- 
kers, but we are informed so far from the latter becoming more unpopular, 
a few companies which have held out against them until now, have taken 
to coddling broker risks and inviting them to the regular commission 
feast. ' 


* cd 


ie 


THE retirement of the Lenox was inevitable after the July statement, and 
we think another of the L’s will also disappear shortly from the list 
of competitors, though we don’t mean the Lorillard by this allusion, The 
Lorillard has announced a semi-annual dividend of three per cent, and 
has made some money during the past year. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


CINCINNATI. 

Severe Fire Losses Last Year—Probability that Some Companies will Retire jrom 
Business—Underwriters Growing More Conservative, but Competition too 
Great—Various Reforms that Have Gone into Effect—Agency Changes—Local 
Insurance News. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

Losses through conflagrations having been unusually severe in this city 
during the past year, it is probable that several more companies will retire 
from the field of action. There is, moreover, a growing conservatism 
plainly discernible among underwriters. Many risks that formerly were 
accepted without a cavil, cannot now be placed without considerable dif- 
ficulty, even at very high rates. Taking all circumstances into considera- 
tion, however, the prospects generally for underwriters appear bright for 
It is stated by leading insurance men that there are, in 
fact, too many companies doing business here to really make fair rates, 
The best lines have been attracted to the larger companies, and many of 
the smaller ones will eventually be compelled to withdraw. 

The general tendency of the resolutions lately passed by the Board of 
Underwriters has been towards correcting many of the malpractices that 
have been for a long time in existence. The rates, as now laid down, 
govern all insurance men alike, so that the old system of rate-cutting has 
become virtually impracticable. Blanket policies are now, by the de- 
cision of the Board, in effect, abolished—the subjects for insurance now 
requiring proper sub-division in the policy. This measure alone contrib- 
utes materially towards elevating the tone of insurance. 

With respect to woodworkers’ risks, the great fires in Cincinnati last 
year ought properly to be considered as having been purely phenomenal 
and, therefore, it is to be trusted that more satisfactory rates for this class 
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transacting business in this State, furnished by the Superintendent of the 


of hazards will ere long be obtained, and that this branch of business will 
Insurance Department, presents a gratifying improvement in their condi. 


soon be in a better condition, 


= 


2 


Asa proper co-operation exists between the Cincinnati Board of Un- 
derwriters and the Kentucky Board, agents here are unable to take risks 
in Kentucky at less rates than such as are prescribed by the Board of that 
State, and e converso. 

The losses in Ohio to the Cincinnati agency of the Liverpool and Lon- 
don and Globe, for 1881, amount to about $52,000, against which the re- 
ceipts for this State are a little in excess of $100,000. Since this agency 
has been under the able and vigorous management of Mr. J. M. De Camp, 
its business has shown an increase of 118 per cent, as compared with its 
status of about two years ago. 

From information furnished by the agents of leading companies, it ap- 
pears that whisky risks have proved of considerable profit in 1881, and 
that several heavy lines have been carried here. 

The following important agency changes have transpired since my last: 
Ferry & Co. have undertaken the agency of the British Commercial, and 
William Young has been appointed agent for the Phenix, of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Francis Terry has retired from the insurance business, having lately 
embarked in banking. His agencies, which were for the Commercial 
Union, of London; the St. Paul’s, of Minnesota; the Orient, of Hart- 
ford, and the Citizens, of New York, will be continued by his son, Mr. 
Frank Ferry, together with Messrs. Dickerson & Foote. 

Mr. Hardin, who has for some ten years been actively engaged in Cov- 
ington, Ky., in the insurance business, has opened a branch office in this 
city, where he now represents the Royal, Fire Association, German 
American ; Ohio, of Dayton, and Kenton, of Covington. 

Reports from the principal life insurance agencies are decidedly encour- 
aging, and the prospects for future business appear to be excellent. From 
all accounts, the year 1881 has been a prosperous one, and the large divi- 
dends of leading companies have occasioned many business men to place 
their money in insurance as an investment. The Endowment bonds of 
the Penn Mutual, for example, have been readily purchased, they now 
paying over 4 per cent compound interest, apart from the protection 
which they otherwise afford. 

A new co-operative, called the Reliance Mutual Aid Asssociation, 
has just been organized here, having Mr. J. B. King for its general man- 
ager, and Dr. Smith, of this city, for its treasurer. It is reported, how- 
ever, that its bond has not yet been accepted by the Superintendent of 
Insurance, at Columbus. RIADA. 


CINCINNATI, O., Yanuary 12, 1882. 





ALBANY. 


The Legislature Not Yet Organized, which is a Good Thing for the Public—No 
Insurance Bills Yet Introduced— What the Government Has and Has Not to 
Say on Insurance Matters—A Mistaken Expression Regarding Co-operation. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
THE Legislature has been in session two weeks, but it has failed to or- 


ganize or elect its officers or appoint the standing committees. No bills 
can be presented in the Assembly on the insurance on any other interest 
on account of this delay. No bills relating to insurance have been pre- 
sented in the Senate. There isa feeling, daily growing stronger, that the 
public interest is best subserved by this deadlock in the organization. 
While it lasts, no harm is being done to any interest and no one suffers 
except the applicants for positions. Since the inventive genius of the 
legislative strikers has been directed to other channels by the anti- 
monopolists and are all seeking that cover, there is a fair prospect that 
insurance interests will be permitted to quietly rests during this session. 

Governor Cornell in his third annual message to the legislature refers 
to several classes of insurance as presenting a gratifying improvement, 
and takes some credit to himself for preventing’ the introduction of the 
‘‘ graveyard” insurance into this State by the wholesale. The Governor, 
however, has not a word to say over the failure of his appointee, as Super- 
intendent of Insurance, to enforce the existing laws and stop some of the 
Connecticut and other concerns from doing an illegal and underground 
business in the State. 

The following is all that the Governor has to say in regard to regulating 
insurance interests and mutual benefit or co-operative delusions. 


A report on the condition of the several classes of insurance companies 





tion during the past year. 

On December 31, 1880, there were 161 fire insurance companies doing 
business in this State, of which eighty-six were New York State com. 
panies, fifty-three of other States, and twenty-two foreign, with total assets 
of $146,398,641 ; liabilities, including capital stock, $97,784,334 ; and net 
surplus, $48,614,307. These companies received during the year a gross 
cash income of $66,420,034, and their gross cash expenditure was $60,- 
925,644. During the year 1881 six other State and three foreign fire insurance 
companies were admitted to transact business in this State. Four New 
York fire insurance companies discontinued business and re-insured their 


risks, and three other State companies withdrew their agencies and ceased 


to do business in this State during the same period. 

Twelve life insurance companies, organized under the laws of New 
York, are now in operation, with aggregate assets of $214,647,574; liabili- 
ties, $177.357,829 ; surplus, as regards policyholders, $37,289,744. Of 
other State life insurance companies, eighteen are now conducting busi- 
ness in this State, having assets of $203,303,435 ; liabilities, $169,031,510 ; 
and surplus to policyholders, $34,271,925. f marine insurance com- 
panies eighteen are transacting business in this State, of which ten are 
foreign, six New York and two other State companies, with assets 
amounting to $21,315,263, and a net surplus of $4,443,177. There are also 
two New York and two other State casualty insurance companies doing 
business, with $2,122,021 assets and $843,004 surplus. 

Securities for the protection of policyholders insured by the various in- 
surance companies doing business in this State, of the kind and amount 
required by statute, were held on deposit by the Insurance Department on 
the 31st of December, 1880, as follows: 

New York State Life -......-.- 
Se SE Sn cnn shader enkmnwntaneieonntyieccede . 
New York Fire 


Other State Fire 
Foreign 


$12,821,086 


Within the last eight months the Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment has distributed to the policyholders of bankrupt life insurance 
companies from the proceeds of securities held by him for their benefit 
the sum of $94,575. 

The plan of co-operative insurance first inaugurated by various secret 
societies has in recent years become very popular; and many organiza- 
tions have been established for this distinctive purpose. When prudently 
organized, and intelligently and honestly managed, this kind of associa- 
tion undoubtedly offers the most economical mode of life insurance, 
Providing as it does for the comfort of multitude of families that might 
otherwise be left destitute and dependent, it is of the greatest importance 
that every prudential measure necessary be taken by the State to guard 
and protect these humane and praiseworthy associations from abuse. A 
bill past the last legislature to exempt this class of societies from all 
jurisdiction of the Insurance Department, which would have allowed un- 
checked introduction into the State of hundreds of fraudulent and specu- 
lative organizations existing in other States. It appearing that such a 
step would prove disastrous te the true interests of well-ordered organi- 
zations now so flourishing in our State, this bill was disapproved by me; 
and, thereafter, another measure was enacted providing for the conserva- 
tive and helpful supervision of the Insurance Department, designed es- 
pecially to foster and strengthen all interests involved, and protect them 
from the intrusion and depreciation of degrading influences. The frequent 
reports published of the disastrous results of wholesale graveyard insur- 
ance in other States have more than vindicated the wisdom of the policy 
thus pursued. The general law providing for the organization of these 
societies can doubtless be amended to the advantage of bona fide associa- 
tions ; and it is hoped t@at the subject will receive due deliberation at your 
hands. 

Under the law passed last year, all the Department reports have to be 
presented early in the session. Most of the Departments have already sent 
their reports in, and it is possible that the insurance reports will be sent 


in to the Senate before this week is out. RANDOLPH. 
ALBANY, Fanuary 16, 1882. 





BOSTON. 

The Contest for Control of the Manufacturers Insurance Company—Defeat of the 
“Regulars” and Triumph of the Reformers—A Change of Officers Agreed Upon— 
The Co-operative Companies of prassachusetts— Their Term of Life Limited—The 
Fire Losses of 1881 in Boston. 


|FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


THE tussle that has been going on for some time past in the Manufac- 
turers’ office of this city, has ended in the defeat of the ‘‘ regulars,” if one 
may so call those who have been in control of the board of directors. It 
would be too long a story to go into the details of an office quarrel, par- 
ticularly as in this case it is complicated with a number of side issues. 
The main facts are these; that some months ag@ one of the directors, Mf. 
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Edwin Morey, became dissatisfied with the way in which the office was 
managed, seemingly from the president pro tem downward. He unhesitat- 
ingly affirmed last fall that he was determined to make a clean sweep at 
the annual election, and have the company placed in the hands of men 
who could be depended upon. At that time Mr. Morey had much more 
confidence in his ability to make a reform than had most ef those who 
heard him. The “regular” party affected, until a week or two before the 
election, to treat his warning with contempt. But about that time he ob- 
tained by some means a list of the stockholders of the company, and sent 
to each of them a circular in which the management and standing of the 
company were treated in the reverse of flattering terms. The circular also 
asked that those desiring to save their property by correcting this state of 
affairs, should send in their proxies to a designated address. This circu- 
lar undoubtedly created a sensation, and one of its effects was to bear 
down the market price of the company’s shares. In spite of the unfavora- 
ble showing last July, which struck off a large sum from the net surplus 
of the company, its stock has been selling at about $150 per share; ona 
book valuation of less than $120. But after the circular referred to, the 
price came down on the run, and transfers were made on the basis of $25, 
and more per share loss to the old holders. All this was to the advantage 
of the ‘‘ reformers,” and a few days before the annual meeting the ‘‘ regu- 
lars” saw that for them the battle was lost. However, they came up 
smiling, having patched up a number of minor differences which existed 
among themselves. Their ticket included a number of the old directors ; 
Mr. Thayer, the temporary president, and Mr. Goodrich, the secretary. It 
was all of no use, however. The Morey ticket, upon which all were new 
men with the exception of the aforesaid Mr. Morey, ran to the head by a 
majority of about 700 shares. After the election was over the new direc- 
tors held a meeting, and elected, first Mr. John C. Gray, and then Mr. B. 
S. Crowninshield to be temporary president, and also appointed a com- 
mittee to secure a permanent chief executive officer. We are now waiting 
for the next scene in the company’s history. This would already have 
been played if Mr. Fred. W. Arnold, of Providence, had been willing to 
accept the presidency that was tendered to him. But the Equitable peo- 
ple would not let him go. Those now in the service of the Manufactur- 
ers’ company look to a general cleaning out as the work of an im- 
mediate future. This was Mr. Morey’s statement weeks ago, and there 
is no reason to suppose that he has altered his mind. That this will cause 
some hardships is unfortunately too true; on the other hand, there are 
certain changes, which any man who valued his peace of mind would 
insist on, if he were made president of the office. 

Insurance Commissioner Clarke has lately issued a supplement to his 
regular annual report covering the statements made to him by the Mutual 
Benefit Aid Societies, doing business in this State. Within the last year 
or two the number of these organizations has greatly increased. Those 
that were started five or six years ago were secret organizations, or were 
of a trade or class character. Those that are now springing into life are 
societies with paid officials and the like, carrying on the insurance busi- 
ness on this co-operative plan. I am inclined to think that with the close 
supervision that Mr. Clarke seems disposed to exercise the holders of cer- 
tificates from these associations will not be defrauded of their money as 
many have been in Pennsylvania. None the less the societies have not 
much of a life before them. Almost all of them are on the “ level rate” 
plan of assessment, so that fron the nature of things if their scales of mor- 
tality are properly drawn, a man after the first year of his connection with 
an association must be paying less than his share of the assessment. It is 
obvious that no organization can go on at this losing rate forever. I called 
the attention of the manager of one of these societies to this defect, and 
his answer was that this was made good by lapses which were averaging 
about 15 per cent a year. He did not however, explain, how a lapsed 
policy in a company where assessments were only levied when they were 
wanted, and no reserve was kept on hand, could strengthen the company 
as regards those who continued to hold their policies. However, the man- 
agers of these enterprises seem to find many converts, though, as a rule 
among those who would not be likely to patronize regular life companies. 
The expense accounts of the ventures have thus far been kept down to a 
low scale, and hence those who insure are not likely to lose anything, for 
as they are paying no more, and possibly less than they, as risks are 
worth at the present time, they should not be greatly surprised if a few 
years hence the society should go to pieces. 

Our fire losses for the last year were very small, amounting to less than 
$450,000 in the value of property destroyed. This is, I believe, with one 





exception the smallest annual fire loss in Boston for the last twenty years. 
Taking the characteristics of the year into account, as shown elsewhere, 
our fire department has good right to be proud of its record. 

The Boston companies will show, from what I hear, a slight falling off 
in their net surpluses. This would have been nearly overcome if it had 
not been for some large shrinkages in the value of the shares of a number 
of local corporations, which have been favorite forms of investment for our 
underwriters. Taking these out, I fancy, the companies during the last 
six months would, on the whole, have just about held their own. 

Boston, Fanuary 16th, 1882. F, A.C. T. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





CHARLES T. DEACON, LATE OF PHILADELPHIA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE friends and business acquaintances of Mr. Chas. T. Deacon, late 
of this city, think that your correspondent ‘‘ Penn” in his letter, published 
in THE SPECTATOR December 29, was laboring under a misapprehension, 
and feel that it is only fair to the family of Mr. Deacon that cor- 
rection should be made. Mr. Deacon was never in business in Boston, 
and in his business as an insurance broker in this city has always acted 
honorably and paid promptly. He has done business with the writer for 
a number of years past and we can only speak well of,him. His indebted- 
ness was but a few hundred dollars instead of thousands, and that has 
since all been paid by his wife. So far as the writer has been able to see 
the insurance men here they all speak well of Mr. Deacon, 

“ JusTIcE.” 

PHILADELPHIA, Yanuary 5, 1882. 





RIGHTS OF AGENTS. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE SPECTATOR.] 


In noting what you say on page 670 of THE SpecratTor of December 
15, 1881, under the head of ‘‘ SPECTATOR Surveys,” about what you pleased 
to term ‘‘a singular suggestion which emanates from a Western General 
Agent whose headquarters are in Chicago,” &c.—permit me to state that 
that suggestion is by no means “‘ singular,” for it has been the subject of 
debate before our local board, and it is confidently expected that before 
long we shall take active measures, though it may smack of ‘‘ Erin Go 
Bragh,” or any other bragh or not, and if it is not yet adapted to this 
climate we shall adopt it against all such companies that have agencies 
here who accept risks within our jurisdiction through any other source ex- 
cept through their agent here, and in doing so,we don’t ask the companies to 
surrender their liberty to local agents either, but we will insist that a com- 
pany who establishes a local agency, and that agent, in conformity with the 
general requirements and in conjunction with other companies’ agents 
establishes propér and equitable rates—being on the ground and having 
better facilities to judge of hazard than even the company can at a dis- 
tance, and therefore such company to accept at the home office, either 
direct or indirect, such risk at aless rate, is not worthy of a representa- 
tion, 

We don’t ask them to be wholly governed by us; for, if we send them 
a risk they need not accept it, but to clothe us with authority, and require 
us to establish and obtain adequate rates, and then when such rates are 
established, come sneaking around and underwrite such rates, and thereby 
deprive us of the legitimate business, is one of those mean and contempti- 
ble acts that the wildest of wild-cats ought to feel ashamed of. But such 
has been repeatedly done here by companies of good standing. And you, 
Mr. Editor, I venture to say, have apparently never labored under such 
difficulties, or else you would not call it vanity of local agents or anybody 
else ; for, unless such practices by the company are stopped, rates are not 
maintainable, and it agents cannot have some rights that companies are 
bound to respect, why have agents? Let companies do {their business 
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through brokers or over the counter at the home office if they can’t aftord 
to give some rights to their agents. 

I venture to say, further, that there are very few agents in the inland 
towns, at least throughout the Western States, that have not suffered in- 
justice through such parties as those above referred to, and who all will 
agree with that general agent, and in course of time will take action 
against all such companies unless they take timely heed of the above sug- 
gestion. 

However nice it may be for companies to issue policies over their 
counters into the territory of their agents, it will never occur in this 
country that agents wil! surrender their rights to such eompanies to dic- 
tate to them which companies they shall represent, for such is altogether 
inadmissible from the agents’ staridpoint. A LocaL AGENT, 

FARIBAULT, MINN., December 24, 1881. 


[We print the above as written, without attempting to insert resting 
places or breathing points. The writer agrees with THE SPECTATOR that 
one of the greatest abuses agents have to contend with is the writing of 
policies by their own companies at the home offices at less rates than the 
agent is permitted to accept. The agent is bound by his local board ; the 
company is not, and the companies by this very practice of writing poli- 
cies below local rates, have done more to destroy local boards and ade- 
quate tariffs than all other causes combined. We believe, however, this 
practice is dying out, and no reputable companies now accept out-of-town 
risks without con$ulting their agent in whose jurisdiction it is located. 
The practice being an admitted evil, it is simply a question of how to 
remedy it. Our judgment is that the companies, and not the local agents, 
are the proper ones to appeal to, and this has been so effectually done that 
the evil complained of is virtuallyone of the past—EpiTor THE SpEc- 
TATOR ] 





COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


OVER $45,000,000 of new business ; $204,000,000 at risk ; $44,000,000 
assets ; $9,500,000 surplus. This is the record for 1881. We always expected great 
things from the Equitable, but this statement surprises us. It is very safe for us to 
state that the Equitable has again transacted more new business during the past 
year than any other company in the world. Its motto is certainly that which be. 
longs to the State which gaveit birth—‘‘ Zxcelsior.” 

Such has been the brilliant record of the Equitable that it has been the target for 
more abuse than any other company in the country, perhaps we might say than all 
put together, and the figures which we publish at the head of this arficle are the re- 
sult. The Equitable thrives on opposition, and the hostile influences, whatever 
they may be, that have tried to injure the tusiness and reputation of the Equitable 
will perhaps learn that their very hostility has been an important factor in produ- 
cing the results which we have stated. The history of the world verifies this state- 
ment, that persecution has built up more than it has destroyed. Opposition 
hard. ns the sinews, gives vigor to the mind, and determination to the will where 
the true mettle exists in the character. 

From our experience with life insurance_agents, the worst thing that can happen 
is for them to go to sleep, and when everything goes easy that is the tendency; 
but the Equitable agents have all been kept thoroughly alive, and some of the 
books and documents which have been circulated by rivals, and which the oppo- 
nents of the Equitable have considered their very best card, have actually been 
used by the agents of the Equitable as canvassing documents, and the agents have 
more than once written to the officers of the company and privately requested them 
to print and supply them with the documents which have been employed against 
them, so that they might be put to use in their own behalf. So perhaps we can say, 
thanks to the opponents of the Equitable, the company again scores a brilliant 
victory, 


The Lloyds’ Underwriting Agency. 


WE must express our admiration at the way in which this plate 
glass business has been managed. Starting some six or seven years on an adapta- 
tion of an old plan of insurance, and against the popular current of the irsurance 
business, and in a comparatively untried field, these underwriters and the gentle- 
men who have managed the business have, with the greatest persistency, advocated 
the Lloyds principle, as applied to plate glass insurance, and have educated the 
public to the insuring of plate glass until now it is the general practice, and the 
Lloyds underwriters are out-ranked by none, The question of the desirableness 





of insuring plate glass, and the entire responsibility and reliability of,the Lloyds, is 
not now discussed by anybody, both being conceded. Of course, the foundation 
of their success has been the wealth and irreproachable reputation of the under- 
writers. The statement made to the individuals comprising the Lloyds shows a 
large increase in the business of 1881 over the previous years, and we have reason 
to know that the profits have been entirely satisfactory to the gentlemen inte rested, 
New agencies are being constantly established, and the business extended. The 
use of plate glass is b-ing rapidly increased, and, consequently, it brings more 
business. Above all things, these underwriters have a fine reputation for the 


prompt and satisfactory adjustment of losses, and they boast thet every policy- 3 


holder who ever had a loss with them is a reference, and, therefore, these thousands 
of policyholders are standing advertisements for them. 

Mr. Spencer Gregory, ot Westchester, who has long been one of the active 
members of the Lloyds, retired January 1—his reason, therefor, being his long 
continued illness and desire to be free from all active business connections. Mr, 
James S. Oakley succeeds Mr. Gregory. That it isa very desirable thing to be one 
of these Lloyds underwriters is evinced by the fact that so many of our most 
wealthy and reputable ci'izens stand ready to step into any vacancy that may 
occur. 





Cincinnati General Agency of the Liverpool and London and Globe. 


THIS department of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company shows most significant progress during the last two years, by figures 
recently reported. The Liverpool and London and Globe has been doing business 
in this country for thirty-one years, its resources run far into the millions, and the 
company commands the highest respect from the American public. The Cincin- 
nati general agency is well managed, a careful selection and distribution of risks is 
maintained, and the business increases in large proportion each year. The follow- 
ing figures show the rapid progress made during the past two years in the territory 
covered by the department : 





| Receipts | Receipts 
| é 1879. | # 1881, 





$45,374 | $100,250 

18,005 52,147 

Kentucky -| 33,605 | 80,287 
Tennessee -- 20,550 27,732 
Arkansas . 45757 5,999 


$122 291 | $219,415 








The business is thus seen to have doubled. To say that the business has more 
than doubled itself in twenty-four months is both true and untrue. For, while the 
business has been increased two-fold, this has not happened in the course of or- 
dinary development on account of larger demand for insurance on the part of the 
public, but energy, business sagacity and perseverance on the part of those who 
represent the company in the field covered by the Cincinnati general agency have 
brought about the large growth shown by the figures. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia. 


THE history of the past—the experience of years gone by, forms an 
important part of the capital on which a life insurance company operates, and it is 
on this basis that the Life Insurance Company of Virginia merits what may be said 
of it here. Since organization in 1871, the company has, up to the present time, 
maintained a reputation for honorable liberality with its policyholders, promptly 
meeting the many claims presented. Its willingness to discount at current rates 
all endowment policies near maturity,'when so requested, its honorable anticipation 
of all rightful claims not yet matured, has done much to bring the company to its 
present standing. We have yet to hear of a judgment rendered against the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia. The management of the company deserves 
credit for the successful push for business made in a field where many were 
unfamiliar with the benefits of life insurance, while others possessed a per- 
verted knowledge of itsadvantages. The failure of a home competitor had its effect 
on the public, while the misrepresentations of co-operative assessment companies 
induced numbers of the more ignorant class to invest in those organizations. The 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia has proved to those coming under its influ- 
ence, however, that its basis is a system of insurance promising and furnishing an 
insurance which lasts continually, and which can stand the test of all contingencies. 
The co-operatives have proved the fallacy of their foundation, on the other hand, 
and these organizations are gradually giving away to the exponents of true life in- 
surance in the South as well as elsewhere. 

The company’s business during the past year has been satisfactory; a palpable 
surplus is held over all liabiliies, including a trustworthy reserve for every out- 
standing policy on its books. The assets grow under judicious financiering, and a 
healthy rate of interest has been attained and is maintained. Samuel B. Paul con- 
tinues as president, and James W. Pegram as secretary, of the company. Both are 
life underwriters of considerable experience, Mr, Paul has devoted his entire time 
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to the company since its organization. As secretary for seven years, his energy 
and sagacity have played no small part in the company’s history. Becoming pres- 
ident in May, 1878, he has continued to fill that position with good result. The 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia has a separate department for the conduct of 
industrial insurance, which has proved a very successful source of revenue. The 
removal of the company’s office from Petersburgh to Richmond has resulted favora- 


bly in a business point of view. 


The Mechanics Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 


THE Mechanics Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, is at present in 
a thriving condi.ion. It is gradually extending its field of operations, and has 
taken steps recently to enter New York. Ere long it is hoped that this enterprising 
institution will be included in the list of authorized companies to do business in 
New York state. Itis not many weeks since the handsome new offices, curner 
Fifth and Walnut streets, opposite Independence Square, Phi'adelphia, have been 
occupied, but the removal has now been fully effected, and the various headquarter 
departments in complete working order. The assets of the company at the close 
of the fiscal year, October 1, 1881, amounted to $480,637, and a surplus over all 
liabilities, including $250,000 capital, was possessed of $80,507. The company 
does a large perpetual business, which class of insurance is peculiar to Philadelphia 
and vicinity. The Mechanics grows under an able, well conducted management. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Franklin Institute and Fire Escapes. 


THE recent destruction of a factory in Philadelphia, and the loss of life 
in consequence of insufficient means of escape for the operatives, caused the Phila- 
delphia authorities to investigate the construction of buildings in which many per- 
sons are employed, and to consider, also, the question of fire escapes. The Frank- 
lin Institute of that city was requested to specially consider the fire escape ques- 
tion, and a committee of practical members was appointed for that purpose 
This committee appears to have done its work conscientiously, and to have care- 
fully examined the various life-saving devices now before the country. Below we 
give their report in full : 


Your committee appointed ‘‘to examine and report upon the principles which 
should govern the erection of fire-escapes and lifts or elevators in new buildings 
and on those now erected,"’ respectfully report that they have held four meetings, 
have examined a large number of models, designs and plans submitted to them by 
inventors, have individually examined means of escape now provided in many 
mills, hotels, etc., and, after a full discussion of the subject, have reached the con- 
clusion, that, while it is impossible to specify any particul ir form of escape appli- 
cable to all buildings, they can nevertheless lay down some general principles that 
should govern the erection of stairways and other fire-escares. 

As a general rule, applicable to all buildings, the main reliance should be placed 
upon stairways in daily use, for the obvious reason that the occupants of a bui!ding 
instinctively seek such an escape in case of fire, that they are familiar with it, and 
that, being in daily use, it is reasonably certain to be unobstructed, and to have 
the ——— toitclear. For these reasons, and because a stairway is usually 
broader and easier to descend than any special contrivance, such as a ladder, prob- 
ably ten times as many people can escape by a stairway in a given time as can de- 
scend by any form of ladder or stairway used exclusively as a fire escape. 

Stairways, however, as ordinarily constructed, are liable to be cut off by smoke 
or by fire itself. ‘The best plan to make safe in this particular is to have two or 
more stairways accessible from every room, separated therefrom by a broad air 
space but connected by bridges at each story. ‘lhese stairways and bridges should 

incombustible and the stairways enclosed in brick walls. This plan may easily 
be adopted in a group of mills, and, even where the stairways in existing mills do 
not answer all the desired conditions, the building of bridges connecting isolated 
buildings will add to the safety of the operatives. here there is a single building 
with sufficient yard space to permit the construction of stairways in isolated brisk 
towers, approached by bridges from each floor of the mill, the same system of fire- 
escapes can be applied. c 

In single buildings in the closely built parts of the city, where the bridge system 
cannot be applied, the first and most reliable rheans of escape is an internal stair- 
way or, preferably, two stairways, one at either end of the building. They should 
be entirely enclosed in brick walls (fire walls) and be built of incombustible mate- 
rials. Their safety will be increased if they start from the ground floor and ate 
entirely shut off by stone or brickwork from the cellar. The danger of smoke en- 
tering them in such volume as to make them useless will further be lessened if the 
necessary doorways by which communication is had with the rooms on each floor 
are made low and are closed by iron-encased wooden doors, closing automatically, 
but always free to be opened by pressure from within. Circular stairways should 
be avoided, and straight stairways, with turns at each floor, should also have half- 
landin to make rapid descent less dangerous. 

, In a building occupying the whole of the available lot, but which is nevertheless 
arge enough to admit of the construction of two stairways, one at either end, 
almost absolute safety with internal stairways can be secured by the following plan : 
Build both stairways of incombustible materials, subs'antially as heretofore de- 
scribed, but have no openings whatever to one of them from the interior of the 
Structure. The stairway leading into the rooms would be used for the ordinary 
purposes of business, both for ingress or egress. The other stairway should have 
openings to external balconies on each floor, extending over one, two or more 





windows of the main building. In the event of fire, both stairways could be used, 
if smoke did not obstruct the one opening into the mill; but if that was cut off from 
any cause, all the occupants, ~ 4 passing out on the balconies, could enter the other 
brick-enclosed stairway, which, having no direct connection with the building, 
would not be liable to be cut off by either flames or smoke. 

For the class of buildings which, by reason of their small size, can have only one 
internal stairway, some form of external escape is needed, for it should be laid 
down as a rule that one stairway or one means of escape, however good in itself, 
cannot, in the nature of things, insure safety. It must always be liable to be cut off by 
fire or smoke. Every additional means ot escape gives an increase of safety; but 
two, if widely separated and of themselves good, may reasonably be deemed suffi- 
cient in buildings not large enough to permit the erection of more. 

Of the many devices for external means of escape none that have been submitted 
to your committee can be recommended for all purposes, though several have merit 
and may be absolutely necessary in some buildings. Your committee believe that 
an external means of escape should be of the nature of a stairway, not of a chute, 
nor an elevator of any kind, nor a car to be lowered and hoisted to high windows, 
nor any other kind of apparatus dependent upon moving parts which are liable to 
be out of order when wanted, especia'ly when used only on rare occasions. The 
objection to the chute form of apparatus is that it is an unusual means of egress, 
in which tegrified people could place no confidence, 

The stairway forms of escape include ladders of all kinds, but the straight ladder 
exposed to the weather is the most objectionable form, because women and children 
can make little use of i , and in winter time it might be dangerous and practically 
useless even to experienced climbers. 

A modified form of the straight ladder, which is set away from the wall so that 
the later gives support to those who are descending and which also has side guards 
to prevent one from falling, is an improvement on the ordinary straight ladder set 
against the wall. The stairway ladder, running obliquely down a building and 
furnished with a hand-rail, is also superior to the straight ladder, but, to make it at 
all safe, some light will have to be sacrificed in most mill buildings, for it should 
not cross open windows and thus be liab e to be cut off by the flames or smoke from 
a lower story. It seems desirable that, in any form of ladder or stairway exposed 
to the weather and built of iron, the treads should be fiat, covered with a light 
strip of wood and perforated 

One other form of external ladder escape submitted to us had the ladder itself 
and its balconies together suspended from a rail under the cornice, so as to permit 
it to traverse the building and be fixed wee any set of windows which might 
happen to offer the best chance of escape. /hile this device is open to the general 
objection of being movable and therefore liable to be out of order when wanted, this 
objection is not of much weight, since, in its normal position witout being moved, 
it is ready for service, and may be regarded as a fixture. It is as good as a fixed 
ladder of simillar form if not moved, and it might be better than a fixed ladder if its 
position could be sbifted. 

Your committee does not feel called upon to decide as to the relative merits of 
these ladders to be used as external means of escape, further than to point out what 
are regarded as their general merits and defects, for the reason that they regard the 
manner of constructing internal stairways in daily use as of paramount importance, 
and look upon all extraordinary means of escape as of comparatively little value. 
They, nevertheless, rec gnize the fact that external means of escape may be 
absolutely necessary for some buildings, and theretore set down, as ptinciples to 
govern their erection, that they should be of stairway form (including ir this cate- 
gory ladders), that they should be carried up to the roof of the building to permit 
escape in that direction, that they should be erected on the piers of buiidings and 
in no cross open windows or windows not permanently closed by shutters, and that 
the treads of the ladders should be flat and covered with ice or made slippery by 
snow in winter time. 

lt has been suggested that adjoining bui'dings in the closely built parts of the 
city might be provided with exteraal means of escape by the erection of balconies 
rs the windows of different buildings on each floor. If a fire occurred in 
either building, its occupants could e8cape by the balconies into the other and 
escape by its stairway, shut oft from the fire by the dividing wall. It would be 
necessary, of course, for the owners and occupants of such adjoining strectures to 
consent to having this connection made, which circumstance would limit its appli- 
cability. The chiet objection to it—the danger of robbery being committed ay wa 
of the Cetesaieo—s not so serious as might at first caper. because the two build- 
ings are generally occupied during the same hours, the balconies are exposed to 
view, and at night, when one or both buildings have been vacated, the windows 
leading to the balconies could be secured against the entrance of thieves, except by 
noisy violence. 

Your committee is aware of the exis‘ence in the city of a large number of manu- 
facturing establishments on the upper fico’s of what were formerly dWeliing houses, 
which are exceedingly dangerous to human life. They are filled with inflammable 
material, are not carefu'ly looked atter, and the stairways leading to the upper 
floors are either unenclosed, each stairway terminating at and opening directly into 
theroom to which it leads, or the stairways and entries are, to save spaces divided 
from the rooms by an inch board partition. In such building there is special 
danger of fire, and if it occurs on the lower floors the stairway may, in a few min- 
utes, be cut off by flames and smoke. A reasonable degree of safety can only be 
secured in such buildings by requiring the erection o1 a brick enclosed stairway, 
and most of them should also be provided with external means of escape. 

Where such a building has no back outlet, and is so narrow that the stairway 
cannot be erected in the front without destroying the value of the property, a 
brick enclosed stairway erected in the centre of the length of the building, against 
the side wall and leading from the upper floors to a passageway in the cellar, but 
cc mpletely separated therefrom by a brick wall, would offer a means of escape to 
the street without sacrificing the more valuable parts of the building. 





Whatever 
the expense and inconvenience may be, however, these manufactories constructed 
from dwelling-houses should be made safe. ‘They are at present more dangerous 
than large mills and public halls erected for the purposes tor which they are used, 
although these are occupied by a large number of people. 

One objection to the use of external, or extraordinary means of escape of any 
kind, that they are liable to become obstructed, and that occupants of the building 
may not be aware of their existence or the manner of reaching them, can be obvi- 
ated by closing up the ordinary stairway one afternoon of each week and requiring 
the operatives to leave the bui py hs! means of the oomene. This could be done 
systematically on a certain day of the week without special inconvenience to the oc- 
cupants of the building, even in stormy weather, if the escape was of practical value, 
and if it was not, the sooner that fact e known the better. 

The resolution under which we were appointed refers to us the ques'‘ion of lifts or 
elevators as well as fire escapes. They undoubtedly add to the risk of flames 
and smoke through a builcing, but they are absolutely necessary in large hotels 
and manufactories. To make as little dangerous as possible they should be 
enclosed in incombustible walls, should be free from wood work about the open- 
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ings in the floors, and, preferably, should be automatically closed by iron encased 
wooden doors when not in use. 

In preparing the general report as above submitted no special attention was 
given to the law of the State and its requirements, the purpose being to indicate 
the principles which should govern the erection of fire escapes, supposing the 
owners of ey to be untrammeled by law. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the law of the State requires the erection on certain buildings i? generally speak- 
ing, all buildings three or more stories in height, except private dwellings), of ‘a 
permanent, safe, external means of escape therefrom in case of fire.” 

Your committee regards these qualifying words as unwisely a. The means 
of escape should be such as to satisfy an official or board ot officials charged with 
the duly of seeing that such escapes are erected. The chief —— is to the word 
external, for in the majority of cases internal stairways, properly constructed, afford 
the best means ot escape, and, by some forms of construction, make external means 
entirely unn . The word ‘‘ permanent”’ (in the sense of fixed) may rule out 
otherwise useful means of escape. ‘The word ‘‘safe" may have any meaning, 
according to the’judgment of the individual passing upon the merits of a fire 
escape. 

Your committee would recommend, therefore, that at the earliest possible moment 
the law should be amended in this particular. In the meantime, propertyowners, 
however well provided they may be with escapes, will have to run the rigk of the 
penalties imposed by the act if they fail to comply with its terms. 

Several ordinances having been offered in Councils to provide for an enforcement 
of the law, your committee deem it their duty to suggest that provision should be 
made for vesting authority to pass upon fire escapes in a single department of the 
city government, and that it should be required to pass upon the plans for fire 
escapes before they are erected, and to prescribe a form where the propertyowner 
fails to submit one. This board should also be given large discretionary power as 
to the kind of escape required on different buildings, and should be required in all 
cases to consider the character of the building, the nature of the business carried on 
therein, and the number of people liable to be exposed to the dangers of fire. A 
plan of escape having been approved by the proper authorities, and the escapes 
erected in accordance with the plans, the owner of the building should be given a 
certificate, to be accepted as a sufficient detence in suits for damages, provided the 
building and fire escapes had been maintained as designed at the time the certifi- 
ficate was granted. Owners of procerties making alterations should be required to 
take out new certificates. The officers charged with the duty of examining fire 
escapes and granting certificates should be paid by salaries ; and the fees collected 
from propertyowners, if any, should be no more than sufficient to pay the reasona- 
ble expenses, and should be paid into the city treasury. 

It is also desirable that no more ‘‘ departments’’ or boards should be created, and 
that the work of examination should either be given exclusively into the hands of 
the inspectors already charged with the duty passing upon plans for new buildings 
and alterations, or be given to that board subject to approval in the matter of fire 
escapes by the fire marshal. In either case the way to get plans examined and 
certificates granted should be made as simple and free from delay as possible. 

In submitting this report your committee desires to add that our aim has been 
only to lay down such general principles as seemed to us wise and proper, both in 
regard to fire escapes and to the character of the legislation which should govern 
theirerection. The details of the escapes can only be properly considered by ref- 
erence to particular buildings, and the details of the law should be left to the con- 
sideration of our law makers. 


District Committee No. 4. 


N. C. MILLER, who is chairman of the Fourth District Committee of 
the United Fire Underwriters in America, has called a meeting of the representa- 
tives of companies in that district, at Atlanta, Ga., for Thursday, January 26. The 
district embraces the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Florida, 
with headquarters at Atlanta. The purpose of the meeting is to effect an organiz- 
ation under the plan adopted by the United Fire Underwriters. Mr. Miller hopes 
that every officer or manager will make special effort to be present. The majority 
of the committee reside at points remote from Atlanta, and will attend the meet- 
ing at considerable sacrifice. ‘‘If other underwriters,” says Mr. Miller, ‘‘whose 
interests are identical, will promptly co-operate, the committee feel satisfied that 
great good will grow out of this step toward a much-needed reform." The follow- 
ing are the names of the members of the Fourth District Committee, except 
Chairman Miller: Livingstone Mims, Atlanta, Ga.; F. C. Moore, New York; J. 
H. M. Morris, Louisviile, Ky,; E. A. Swain, New York; J. M. Otey, Richmond, 
Va.; Hutson Lee, Charleston. 





The Lenox Leaves the Field. 


THE managers and directors of the Lenox Fire Insurance Company, 
of New York, deciding that the public invariably gives preference to the larger com- 
panies, and that there, consequently, is no money in the insurance business for 
smaller organizations, has re-insured its outstanding risks in the Citizens, of New 
York, and retired from the field. The company was organized in 1853. Its losses 
during 1881 were very severe, It is able to meetall its liabilities. Arthur H. Wal- 
ton, the president, was connected with the Lenox for twenty-two years, and William 
P. Rhodes, Jr., secretary, was with the company fourteen years. — 





The British America’s United States Management Staff, 


THE recent visit of Mr. John Morison, Deputy Governor of the 
British America Assurance Company, to the United States, wrought considerable 
change in the management staff in this country, which is now as follows: William 
A. Beattie, Boston, general agent for New England; C. L. Stowell, Rochester, 
N. Y., general agent for New York (exczpt the Metropolitan District) Pennsyl - 





vania, New Jersey and West Virginia; E. R. Satterlee, New York, manager for 
the Metropolitan Dtstrict; Frank Van Voorhees, Chicago, general agent for Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming and Dakota; John 
C. Whitner & Son, Atlanta, Ga., general agents for North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas; 
and Butler & Holden, San Francisco, general agents for the Pacific Coast. 





Some Extracts from the 188: Figures. 


THE following tabular statement shows the capital, assets, net surplus, 
total income and total expenditures of those fire and fire-marine insurance com- 
panies in the Un‘ted States which have prepared the'r annual statements so far, 
The figures are compiled from the sworn reports of the different companies to be 
made to the insurance departments : 


| | 

Total Total 

Cash Assets Net P esoewrl Expen- 

Capital.| Fan.1, | Surplus.| * ditures 
| in 1881. | - 

| 1882, in 1881, 


| 
j | 


Name or Company. 


$200,000 | $311,024 | $38,622} $143,361 | $141,146 

400,000 | 1,620,307 | 661,233 | 498,405 | 447,567 
RINGNE, POE cccwsseenscee 200,000 | 352,050 | 112,536] 122,151 | 167,700 
Etna, Hartford 4,000,000 | 8,902,273 | 3,127,423 | 2,739,664 | 2,358,387 
American, Newark, N. 600,000 | 1,538,378 7745756 294,499 | 246,110 
Artisans, Pittsburgh 100,000 146,551 23 482 33,009 | 32,605 
Broadway, New York... 552,174 328,467 05,564 72,095 
Brooklyn, Brooklyn 403,784 220,018 61,053 70,232 
Buffalo German, Buffalo 900,956] 457,892 380,120 | 312,330 
Commerce, Albany 418,657 144.319 126,397 | 132,355 
Connecticut, Hartford .............-- 1,745,502 | 330,328] 678,614 eau 
Chnton, New York 493.387 132,334 183,304 
Citizens, St.Loui 390,017 148,825 87,731 
Empire City, New York 305,142 54,896 103,286 
Eagle, New York " 988,992 617,928 
Erie Ins. Co. of the County of Phila..| 200 423,533 | 102,303 
Equitable Fire & Marine, Providence.| 300,000 wae 83,511 
Farmers, York, Pa... Mutuai 362,477 148,500 
Franklin, Philadelphia 400,000 | 3,163,729 | 899,755 
Franklin and Emporium, New York..| 200,000 386,948 145,622 
Firemen’s Trust, Brooklyn 150,000 265,780 58,120 
Forest City, Rockford, lIll- 100,000 | 213,651 18,179 
Firemens, New York --.. 204,000 318,208 55,100 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls 200,000 | 1,115,414 394,157 
German, Philadelphia 100,000 214,679 55.243 
German, Peoria .......- 100,000} 129,006 13,604 
Globe, New York 388,343 120,038 
Hekla, Madison, Wis 200,000 | 297,670 41,010 
Hartford, Hartford... css eeercerseo--| 1,250,000 | 4,072,575 | 1,332,864 

| 
} 


Allemannia, Pittsburgh 
American, Philadelphia 











Lumbermens, Philadelphia...........| 250,000} 534.640] 128,469 
Merchants, Providence... ....--.-----| 200,000| 407,950] 100,231 
Manufacturers & Merch’ts, Pittsburgh} 250,000/ 354,832 63,976 
Mercantile Marine, B 400,000 180,470 
Merchants, New rk -.. 400,000 450,051 
Mechanics, Philadelphia 250,000 80,726 | 
North River, New York 350,000 61,98 98,022 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee ..| 600,000 230,035 
New York Fi 200,000 71,654 
New York Bowery 300,000 445,440 
North American, Boston 200,000 81,139 
National, Cincinnati 100,000 192,410 57,764 | 
National, Hartford 1,000,000 | 1,704,804 | 461,928 
National, Allegheny 100,000 152,060 | 34.467 
Orient, Hartford .........---...-----| 1,000,000 | 1,419,522 | 178,798 
Peoples, New York 200,000} 358.009 100,284 
Prescott, Boston 200,000} 411,787| 74,478 
Peabody, Baltimore. 127,500 400,916 | 242,170 
Peoples, Newark .-.-. 300,000 474,880 | 27,809 
Peter Cooper, N. Y 150,000] 374,685 | 207,672 
Providence-Washington, Providence.| 400,000] 890,503 524,032 
Phoenix, Hartford 2,000,000 | 4,309,973 | 1,119,284 
Potomac, Baltimore 100,125 155,267 42,605 
Peoples, Middletown, Ct 101,500 244,117 119,969 
Pacific, New York.......-------- 200,000} 713,964 | 385,007 
Reliance, Philadelphia 712,176 2775424 
Rochester German, Rochester 493,785 135,440 
Rutgers, New York 420,010 171,025 
Shoe and her, Boston -- 1,022,104 35,695 
Standard, N. Y.... . 442,088 156,031 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia 1,156,725 430,872 | 

security, New H 345,087 35,116 | 
Teutonia, Dayton 306,323 162,820! 59,769 
Traders, Chi 1,031,598 263,557 | 427,436 
Union, Philadelphia 894,562 €Bidos | 639,120 
Union, Buffalo, New York 130,487 12,759 | 34,648 
Virginia Home, Richmond 289,498 26,163 | 106,520 
Washington Fire and Marine, Boston. 943,009 329,485 360,485 
Williamsburgh City, Brooklyn 1,074,005 500,186 | 498,240 
Westchester, New Yo: go2,092 175,042 | 593,496 
Western, Louisville 148,234 30,690 21,724 144403 




















FOREIGN COMPANIES. 





| | 
Assets of os 3 Total Total 


Ss. | por. Expend- 
Branch. | Liabili- | Income. itures. 


Name oF Company. 





ties. | 
| 


British America Assurance Co., Toronto...... $870,260 | $506,306 | 


Hamburg-Bremen Fire Ins. Co., Hamburg 977,803 vs eer $ 
7 23,05! 


583 
gies 


Western, Toronto ...........-....... soondcensee 890,351 | 431 
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What The Governors Say. 


THE annual messages of the Governors of the various States contain 
in many instances some interesting comments on life and fire insurance, 
The Governor cf Ohio speaks as follows, touching the insurance interests of his 


State: 


In my last annual message I calied your attention to the present crude and in- 


congruous condition of our statutes upon the subject of insurance. The suggestion 
then mace, for the appointment of a commission of five persors, one of whom shall 
be the Superintendent of Insurance, two of whom shall be men especially learned 
upon the subject of lif, ard two upon the subject of fire insurance, which shall re- 
port to this sess‘on of the G neral Assembly what legislation they deem necessary, 
is earnestly rerewed and recommended for your action. Your attention is again 
called to the inadequacy of the compensation of the Superintendent and his staff, 
which is less than is paid by other States. The department is much more than self- 
sustaining, showing a surplus of receipts over the cost of its maintenance. This 
year the surplus amounts to $13,760.89, and the aggregate surplus from the organ- 
ization of the department in 1871 amounts to $129,272.63. The magnitude of in- 
terests, and the hundreds ot millions of dollars involved, entitles the subject to your 
prompt and full consideration. Your attention is especially called to the evils re- 
sulting from a recently developed kind of life insurance, known as speculative or 
‘“‘ graveyard” insurance. Prompt and effective measures should be enacted 
for the suppression of this indecent business, operating under the respectable garb 
of life and mutual association insurance, which, if not sanctioned, is not prvhibited 
by the laws of the State. 

Governor Gear, of Iowa, has the following to say: 

Attention is called to that part of the auditor’s report regarding the organization 
of ‘‘mutual aid socie ies,’ and marriage dower associations, and to the statutes pro- 
viding for the creation of mu‘ual insurance companies. As these companies refuse 
to make any report to the auditor, and are contesting by law the right of the State 
to control them, there is, in my mind, fair reason for believing the organizations 
not to be legitimate in their objects, but on the contrary intended to be the source 
of large gains to those control!ing the so-called insurance companies, at the expense 
of the unwary and unsuspecting, who take it for granted that any concern having 
the words “‘insurance company” on its door or in its so-called policies is organized 
under the pri visions and requirements of law, which are complied with by insur- 
ance companies doing a legitimate business. The organization of this clacs of 
companies should, in my judgment, be strictly forbidden by law, for it is certain, if 
some check is not placed on them, serious abuses will creep in, such as have been 
in vogue in other States, hke the s‘-called ‘‘ grave-yard”’ insurance, which is at- 
tracting so much attention. I trust you will apply such remedial legislation as will 
prevent anything of the kind in this State. I concur with the auditor in the opin- 
ion that the best interests of the public demand that no insurance companies be 
permitte? to organize with less than one hundred thousand dollars of paid-up cap- 
ital, and [ wou'd further sugg: st that all carital of such companies be paid up. The 
amount of property insured against fire, for the year 1880, was over one hundred 
and two m liens of dollars, on which the premiums paid were $1,279,245.07. The 
2zmount insured under life p»licies for the same year was over twenty-eight mil- 
lions of dollars, costing tne policyholders, in premiums paid for that year, $527,- 
o91.66. The insurance business is constantly increasing; and any legislation 
throwing additional safeguards around the rights of the policyholder is certainly in 
the right direction, The general public, who pay their money for insurance, must 
of necessity rely on the protection the State affords the policyholder through its 
legislation. 

The Governor of Wisconsin vindicated the Insurance Department of that 
State: 

The department of insurance continues to be of great service to the people of tha 
State, in the protection afforded them against fraudulent insurance which has be- 
come a serious grievance. In many States the commissioner's certificate of au- 
thority to a company has come to be regarded as almost a guaranty of its sound- 
ness. To his recommendations, I invite your attention, as worthy of considera- 
tion, 

In his annual message Governor Jackson, of West Virginia, says: 

Your attention is invi ed to a certain class of life insurance companies, more 
familiarly known as ‘‘ graveyard” or ‘‘death-rattle’ companies. These com- 
panies have gained considerable notoriety in some of the adj »ining States by rea- 
son of the character of the risks taken and the crimes committed to enable the 
holders of policies to realize on their risks. Especial at ention has lately been 
= to the subject by the Insurance Commis:ioner of Pennsylvania, in which 

tate these companies have gaineda fcothold. An effort is being made in that 
State to have the charters of the companies doing business there repealed. Should 
they be driven out of that State they may seek to organize under the liberal corpo- 
ration laws of this State. In fact come of these companies have attempted to do 
business in this State without complying with the law, as it now exists. Prosecu- 
tions have been instituted at the instance of the auditor, and in one case conviction 
has been had. The auditor has addressed a letter to me on the subject, together 
with the evidence, as it appeared on the trial, which papers are laid before you. In 
this letter the auditor recommends that our corporation laws be so amended as to 

rohibit this class of companies from obtaining certificates of incorporation in this 
State, and suitable penalties be enacted against those who seek to carry on this 
business. I concur in the recommendation of the auditor, and your consideration 
of the matter is invited. 





Legislation in West Virginia. 


THE following bill, in the interest of good morals and against the co- 
operative speculation insurance companies, was introduced in the West Virginia 
legislature on January rath. 

First—That it shall not be lawful to sell, buy or procure any policy of life in-ur- 
ance upon the life of any person in which the person so selling, buying or procur- 
ing has no insurable interest. 

econd—That it shall not be lawful to sell, buy or procure a policy of insurance 
upon = oe of any person for a larger amount than may be necessary to secure the 
_ le interest. 
___Third—It shall not be lawful for any company or association to issue a policy ot 
insurrnce in favor of any person other than the insured, without the written consent 
of such insured person, or to consent to the transfer of the same to an amount 
greater than the insurable interest of the beneficiary named in the policy. 





Fourth—Violation of the above provisions is made a felony, punishable upon 
conviction thereof by a fine of not less than $500 nor more than $1000, or imprison- 
ment for not less than one year nor more than two years, in the discretion of the 
court. ‘ 

Fifth—It shall be unlawful for any company or association to pay policies or cer- 
tificates of life insurance transferred by any company or association of another 
State, after the passage of this act, to the beneficiary of a deceased member or 
policyholder of such foreign life insurance company who bas not an insurable inter- 
est, except so much as would equal the amount, with interest, which such benefici- 
ary may have paid on the aforesaid insurance. The amount in excess of the insur- 
able interest shall be paid to, and may be recovered by the legal heirs of the de- 
ceased. 





MERE MENTION. 





—The American Exchange Fire comes out promptly with a five per 
cent dividend to stockholders. 

—George A. Halsey has been ejected president of the Peoples 
Insurance Company, of Newark. 

—A portion of the risks of the retired Northern, of Watertown, have 
been re-insured in the Star, of New York. 

—The Standard Fire, of New York, has declared a dividend of three 
and one half per cent upon a capital stock of $200,000. 

—The Guardian Fire Insurance Company, of New York, has de- 
clared its customary semi-annual dividend of three per cent. 

—Schlomann, Huncke & Co., of Chicago, have dissolved partner- 
ship and are succeeded in business by Huncke & Hoeninger. ’ 

—Holland & Pratt, of St. Louis, made money for the Amazon and 
New Hampshire during 1881 and could do the’same for any equally good compa 
nies. 

—John H. Law & Bro. will hereafter manage the affairs of the Royal 
Insurance Company in Ohio, Indiana and West Virginia in place of John H. 
Law. 

—The Manhattan Fire Insurance Company comes as usual to the 
front with its semi-annual five per cent dividend out}of the earnings of the past six 
months. 

—The Fidelity and Casualty made money in 1881 out of the four classes 
of insurance which it pursues, and pays a dividend of ;five per cent on and after 
January 16. 

—The National Fire Insurance Company, of New York, will move 
from its present location, No. 22 Wall street, to new accommodations at No. 60 
Wall street. 

—On Monday, William B. Ruggles was appointed referee by Judge 
Westbrook to examine claims against the Continental Life Insurance Company, 
of New York. 

—Insurance Commissioner Forster, of Pennsylvania, has ordered 
an assessment of two dollars per share on the capital stock of the United Firemens, 
of Philadelphia. 

—Major Ulrich, of the Mutual Life, was on the passenger train of 
the New York Central Hudson River railroad wrecked at Spuyten Duyvil Creek 
on Friday night. 

— Another cremation of insurance policies will take place shortly (date 
not yet fixed) in Lebanon County, Pennsylvania. It is to be made an important 
affair, and some rich exposures are promised. 

—William M. Monroe, of Cincinnati, has received the appointment 
of special agent and adjuster of the Underwriters agency of New York, for the 
States of Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky. 

—The Clinton Fire Insurance Company, consistent with the busi- 
ness results, pays a larger dividend this year than last. On January 12 the com- 
pany declared a semi-annual dividend of five pereent. 

—The stockholders of the Farragut Fire Insurance Company rest 
satisfied with the progress made by that company during the year 1881, and re- 
ceive, after January 10, a semi-annual dividend of six per cent. 

—A letter received by a prominent underwriter in this country from 
Manager Lewis places it as a matter of not much doubt that the Alliance Insurance 
Company, of London, will not enter this country for some months at least. 

—The following said to be a Texas life agent’s report to his company 
on an application, is indicative of the alleged high moral standard up to which 
Texans are educated; ‘Applicant came here with $5000. Has spent $a000 in 
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law protecting himself in murder cases. Has made some money, and is now 
thought worth $5000. Killed two men ; was cleared in one case, and will probably 
be in the other, too. Habits good and general character fair.” 


—D. W. Wells, of Chicago, has been made assistant superinten- 
dent of the Western Department of the North British and Mercantile, under Super- 
intendent W. B. Cornell. Mr. Wells has been tonnected with this department for 
several years. 


—The news comes from the West that leading capitalists and busi- 
ness men of Davenport, Ia., organized last Thursday a corporation to be known as 
the Eagle Insurance Company, with a capital of $200,000, of which $100,000 is 
subscribed. The object is to transact a regular insurance business. 


—The following gentlemen have been elected directors of the 
Manufacturers Fire and Marine Insurance Company, of Boston: Joseph T. Bailey, 
B. W. Croninshield, James F. Curtis, John C. Gray, William C. Loring, John B. 
Meer, Edwin Morey, Dexter N. Richards. Mr. Crowninshield .was elected tem- 
porary chairman. 

—The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, of New York, 
has appointed J. P. Hall its Connecticut State agent, to succeed Captain H. P. 
Goddard, transferred to the Maryland department. Captain Goddard will remain 
in Hartford until his successor becomes thoroughly familiar with the details of the 
Connecticut State agency. 


—We wish to call the attention of our readers to the advertisement 
of Larrabee & Mead, of Chicago, general agents of the Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of North America for the West. They want agents in every city and town in 
their territory and solicit correspondence or personal application from any one 
desiring a position as agent. 

~The annual meeting of the Association of Fire Underwriters, 
of Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, will be held at St. Joseph, Mo., Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 14. It is earnestly desired that all fire insurance companies doing business 
in Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, will be represented at this meeting. Business 
of importance will be transacted, it is said. 


--The consulting actuary of the Franklin Life Insurance Company, 
of Indianapolis, says that the company is able to meet all liabilities and obliga- 
tions, but that the plan of buying up the paid-up policies will be pursued. The 
execu'ive committee will report the result of the actuary’s investigations to the 
board of directors during the present week, when the question of changing the 
plan of insurance will be considered. 


—Not long since Frank D. Hotchkiss; of Rochester, was appointed 
general agent cf the Merchants’ Insurance Company of New York. Mr. Hotch- 
kiss’s territory for the Merchants extends from the Hudson river west through the 
State. Mr. Hotchkiss also represents several other first class companies for local 
business, among which are the National, of Baltimore, and the Union, of Buffalo. 
His agency is reported in thriving condition. 

—The Phenix Insurance Company, of Brooklyn, on January 12 de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of five per cent out of the ea'nings of the first six 
months. The Phenix, like most of the large insurance companies, made progress 
during 1881 by adding to its assets and net surplus and increasing its volume of 
business. The company has moved onward under good management, and makes 
a strong bid for business 1n the large field covered in its operations. 


—The Mutual Benefit Life Company (co-operative) was recently de- 
nied admission to New York State unless it comply with the general insurance 
laws. From the Mutual's retort it would seem that its officers ‘‘ mean fight.” The 
association asserts its right to enter the State under the law of March 12, 1881, and 
says it will operate in New York until the Court of Last Resort decides against it. It 
is to be hoped that Superintendent Fairman will contest the matter to the last. 


—The New England Fire Insurance Company was organized about 
nine months ago and has been doing business six months. At the annual meeting 
of stockholders January 10 everything was reported in good shape. Since start- 
ing business the company has issued 1084 policies, and paid in losses $583.64. 
The net amount of premiums received was $16,391.11. The annual statement 
shows its assets to be $111,229.95 ; its liabilities, including capital stock, $100,134. 
18; leaving asurplus of $11,105.77. The old officers have been re-elected in each 
case. 


—On Tuesday last the National Board ordered the following rewards, 
for the detection and conviction of incendiaries, to be paid: $100 offered August 
16, last, on barn of J. W. Johnson, Stewart, O., convict, George Cook, senténce, 
four years in the Obio penetentiary ; $300, offered August 10, on drug store of 
Charles J. Meyer, Monroeville, O., convict, William L. Howe, two years in the 
penetentiary ; $250, offered October 19, on building of Johanna Dunn, Joliet, Ill. 
convicts, Edward McGlanon, and John Sullivan, combined sentences, arson three 
years, burglary seventeen years ; $400, offered June 14, last, on Degroot & Co's, 
stock, Omaha, Neb., criminal John L. Herrick, three years in the penitentiary. 
The National Board on the same day also offered the following rewards for the de- 
tection and conviction of incendiaries: $250 for the firing of the barn and contents 
of D. A. Bullard, at Schuylerville, N. Y., December 20, last ; $200, for the burn- 





ing of the stock of jewelry, photographic materials, etc., of L. B. Owens, at 
Marietta, Georgia, December 4; $300, gristmill of E. B. Simpson, at Lyons, 
Wayne County, N. Y.; Mansion House owned by Margaret and Henry Lincoln, 
East Joliet, Ill., on January 4. 


—The board of directors of the{Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance 
Company declared a fourteenth semi-annual dividend of five per cent on January 12, 
The Metropolitan passed a favorable year. Its assets have increased since Janu 
ary last from $152,812 to $166,692. ‘The whole number of policies issued by this 
company amount to 32,973. The Metropolitan is ably presided over by Henry 
Harteau, and Thomas S. Thorp makes an efficient energetic secretary. President 
Harteau’s active and uniting efforts to promote the Metropolitan's interests are 
fully appreciated by the Board of Directors. 


—Last Friday Edward Z. Laurence, not long since president of the 
Columbia Fire Insurance Company, of New York, and known in insurance circles 
also as receiver of the American Popular Life {nsurance Company, died at his 
home in Sixty-fourth street, New York. Mr. Laurence was well known as a 
prominent citizen and business man in New York. He was one of the Rapid 
Transit Commissioners when the elevated railroads were planned, and a year ago 
was elected vice president of the Mining Trust Company. Deceased was born in 
England and died at the age of forty-four years. 


—The Pennsylvania State Revenue Commission, appointed by the 
legislature, held a meeting in Philadelphia on January 11. The following clauses 
of a report embracing the taxation of foreign insurance companies were adopted: 


‘** That no discrimination against foreign insurance companies, by which they 
are taxed in excess of domestic insurance companies, should apply to companies 
organized under the laws of any State which allows Pennsylvania companies to 
transact business within it upon the same footing as its own.” 

‘* Foreign corporations having the whole or any part of their capital stock in- 
vested in this State shall make returns, and shall be subject tothe same taxes paid 
by domestic corporations of a like nature upon such portions of their capital stock 
as is the equivalent of the capital invested in the State, and upon the gross receipts 
of their business conducted within the State.” 


—The directors of the Colorado Department of the Home Mutual 
Insurance Company of California one day last week met at the offices of the man- 
agers of the company, Cobb, McMann & Co., Tabor Block, Denver, and agree- 
ably surprised Mr. Mann by ‘caning him’’ with a valuable gold headed staff, 
made of ebony, after the modern pattern. Mr. McMann—whose initials are R. H. 
—has retired from the firm, which will hereafter be known as Cobb, Winne & Co. 
Mr. Cobb made the presentation of the souvenir of past relations in graceful lan- 
guage, and Mr. McMann received the handsome cane with wishes of abundant 
profits to the new firm. Thefollowing are the names of the gentlemen composing 
the new agency: Peter Winne, Charles D. Cobb, Charles F. Wilson. 


—At the annual meeting of the policyholders of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, of Newark, on Monday, the following directors were 
chosen: Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, the Secretary of State; ex-Governor M. L. 
Ward, Henry McFarlan, F. H. Teese, and H. N. Congar. Ex-President Lewis 
C. Giover’s term as a director expired on Monday, and he was not re-elected. The 
other directors are Amzi Dodd, Theodore Macknet, James B. Pearson, Edward H. 
Wright, William Clark, Edward A. Strong and B. C. Miller. Ex-Vice Chancellor 
Amzi Dodd was chosen president of the company by the directors, Theodore 
Macknet, recently elected, having determined to resign that office. Mr. Macknet 
was again made treasurer and resolutions of appreciation in retaining his services 
in that position were passed by the directors. The status of the affairs of the 
Mutual Benefit Life at the present time, both financially and as regards the com- 
pany’s management, was never better. Mr. Dodd has an extensive knowledge of 
life insurance matters, is a good financier, and, possessing sound judgment, will 
make an able president. 


—Among the calendars for the new year, issued by insurance com- 
panies, that of the Liverpool and London and Globe is one of the most conspicu- 
ous as well as artistic. A very good picture of the company’s building in New 
York covers part of the face. The Niagara, too, issues an elaborate calendar, 
whose upper face contains a highly illumined view of the Falls from which the 
company takes itsname. Rich tringe sets cft the golden-bordered margin. The 
Hanover's is adorned with a striking flower design, while the upper border bears, 
in handsome display, the ‘‘ Han ver" device, which towers prominently over 
everything, including even the American Eagle. The Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia exhibits good taste in its calendar for 1882. The combination almanac- 
calendar of the Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Company gives, besides the 
series of monthly time divisions, an immense amount of statistical and other in- 
formation. The Royal, Germania, Pennsylvania and a number of other compa- 
nies are distributing unusually brilliant and expensive calendars this year. J. D. 
Maxwell & Co. (the firm being composed of J. David Maxwell and Laura D. Max- 
well), of Keokuk, Io., have gotten up a more tasteful calendar even than that 
issued last year. The names of each of the thirty insurance organizations repre- 
sented by the firm are displayed in attractive arrangement. Starkweather & 
Shepley, agents at Providence, issue one of the neatest calendars we have seen. 
On the reverse side is a valuable schedule of the boxes of the Providence fire alarm. 
The New York Almanac, a production of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
is a very handsome book, worthy to bear the name of that well-known institution, 
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